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Tue ancient tewn of Great Yarmouth, 
which derives its name from its situation 
at the mouth of the river Yare, and con- 
taining a population of upwards of eigh- 
teen thousand 8, forms but one 
parish: the church is one of the largest in 
the kingdom. Its original foundation is 
attributed to Herbert de Lozinga, the 
firet ok of Norwich, in the reign of 
William Rufus, who appropriated it to 
the prior and monks of the Holy Trinity, 
Ps yen. who had formerly a = here. 

& perpetual curacy, with the appro- 
Priation of great and small tithes; and at 
the dissolution, the patronage devolved to 
the dean and chapter of Norwich, with 
whom it now remains. 

A late author, in his history of Great 
Yarmouth, says, “ There is no part of 
the t building that can be assigned 
to the early period of Bishop Herbert, in 
whose time the circular arch and massive 
shafts showed the remote connection.of 
the Norman architecture with the works 
of the Romans ; but the most ancient parts 
of this church may be readil assigned to 
the year 1250, the 35th of” Henry III., 
when the structure is recorded to have 


- greatly enlarged, and was at that 
OL. Ix. Ss 





St. Micholas’ Church, Great Darmouth, Morfolk. 

















time most probably rebuilt, as in the fol- 
lowing year. it was dedicated to-St. Ni- 
cholas, a personage held in the greatest 
repute by mariners, from. the circumstance 
of his prayers having preserved the shi 
in which he sailed to the Holy Land, 
from a storm that threatened its destrue- 
tion.” The noble and interesting edifice 
(the above engraving of which presents a 
correct view) is situated near the north 
entrance of the town, by the Norwich 
road; and although it has undergone 
many injudigious repairs, when consi. 
dered in regard to its appearance and ex- 
ternal effect, it still retains the character- 
istic features of the architecture of the 
reign of Henry III. The building com- 
prises, in its plan, a nave and two aisles, 
which latter are larger, in regard to height 
and breadth, than the body, but do not 
extend so far eastward. The greatest 
length of the church from east to west is 
230 feet, and the breadth, including the 
aisles, is 108 feet. 

The principal entrance to the church 
is by the south-east porch, near the large 
window of the crosa aisle, or transept, 
The extreme angles of this transept are 
supported by graduated a 
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minating in towers and pinnacles; be- 
tween them is a handsome window, divided 
by mullions into compartments, which in 
the upper part are multiplied and diver- 
sified in their form. The three windows 
on the south side of the church are 
various in their tracery, without being 
uniform in their appearance ; the centre one 
is the most ornamented ; they were for- 
merly fitted with painted glass, of which 
not a vestige now remains. At the inter- 
section of the transepts with the nave 
rises the tower, which is now embattled, 
but was originally decorated with pinna- 
cles: it demands attention as the oldest 
part of the present structure. The tower 
is now surmounted by a spire, which was 
erected in the year 1807, and is extremely 
useful and conspicuous as a sea-mark. 
The height of the old spire was 186 feet, 
somewhat higher than the present one, 
and was of wood, covered with lead; 
which having been injured from the shrinke 
ing of the cid ws or _ Sper of light- 
ning, in 1 was crooked in its a - 
ance, and was at length taken pret, agra 
year 1803. The tower contains a peal of ten 
bells, esteemed exceedingly harmonious. 
That part.of the church which extends 
to the west of the tower forms, with the 
aisles on each side, a spacious choir, 
having an appearance of much grandeur. 
The ceiling is ancient, and panelled in 
com: ents; at the intersections of 
which are bosses, containing coats of arms, 
and various emblems and devices, carved. 
The whole has been painted to repre- 
sent dark marble, veined with white ; and 
although tolerably well executed, is a 
very injudicious colouring for what should 
always appear light and airy. Would it 
not have been much’ better to have ad- 
hered to the ancient design, (which is still 
to be seen in the roof of the north aisle,) 
where the small moulded ribs and bosses 
are painted a light colour, and the panels 
studded with gilded cinque foils, radiated 
like stars? The pulpit is at the south. 
west end of the choir, and adjoining to it, 
on the same level, is the vicar’s pew, en- 
closed with a screen, and ascended by a 
Staircase from the cross aisle ; the whole 
is of singular construction, and is uns 
doubtedly of the age of Elizabeth, or 
James T. 
The reading-desk and clerk’s pew are 
opposite to the pulpit, on the north-west. 
he communion-table, being apart from 
the choir, every part of the divine service 
is read here. On the south side is the 
alderman’s gallery ; at the west end of 
which, near the pulpit, is the seat of the 
mayor, under a canopy, supported b 
four fluted columns, ornamented wit 
gilding, &c. ; over it are the royal arms. 
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The access to this seat is through the 
gallery 5 over which, between the win. 
lows on the south wall, are armorial 
ensigns, &c.: near the centre of the 
above-mentioned gallery is a marble 
tablet, bearing the arms of the town, 
erected by the corporation. 
On the north side of the choir is ano. 
ther gallery, erected by John Fuller and 
Rachael his wife, in 1765, at the expense 
of £130 for the benefit of the fisherman’s 
hospital in this town, when two pillars of 
the nave were actually removed to admit 
light to this gallery, which, in itself, 
disfigures the appearance of the church 
considerably. 

The ‘at the west-end of the 
church, is said to excel, in tone and power, 
every instrument of the kind in Europe, 
(that at Haerlem excepted.) It was 
originally erected in 1733, but was re- 
paired in eee and consists Po bm 
parts, viz.—-the great organ, i 
organ, and the small, together with two 


octaves of pedal pipes. It stands ins 
ery, sup) by four Doric oo- 
umns. 


At the north-west end of the midile 
aisle is the font, raised upon three steps; 
it fs octanullts and is covered by a 
ornamen pyramidical wooden “P 
painted and gilt, with a glory in 
centre. 

The new chancel is situated at the east 
end of the church ; and over the commu- 
nion-table is painted the decalogue, the 
Lord’s prayer, and creed. The whole 
enclosed by a wooden balustrade. This 
part of the church measures in extent, 
from éast to west, 57 feet, and 108 feet 
from north to sopth, but is only used at 
the time of administering the sacrament, 
and for the celebration of marriages. 

Before the reformation, this church, 
like most others in the kingdom, had its 
holy rood, or crucifix, with the figures of 
Mary and John. 

Swinden’s account of this, in his “ His- 

of Yarmouth,” is curious and inter- 
. g to the admirers of church antiqui- 
es. 

“ In the east end of the middle aisle 
stands the communion-table, where for- 
merly stood the great, or high altar, and 
over it a loft or perch, called the rood- 
loft, erected by Robert de Haddesco, 
prior of St. Olave’s in 1370, and orna- 
mented with curious decorations and de- 
vices at his own cost and charges. It is 
called opus pretiosum circa magnum 
altare, and by means of illuminations 
with lamps and candles, the whole ap- 
— exceeding splendid and solemn. 

hese lights before the altars, in ancient 
times, were with great care and expense, 
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constantly maintained, and had’ always a 
eustos or warden appointed coniqutaned 
them ; and so zealous were the ancients 
to maintain these lights, that very few 
wills were made wherein some legacy was 
not given to this illumination.” 

ere are many handsome modern tab- 
lets, .with appropriate inscriptions, dic- 
tated apparently by filial picty and a 
proper regard to the inemory of deceased 
relatives ; but all the monumental brasses 
were torn from the marbles, in which 
they were bedded by an order of assemb] 
i 1541, and were delivered to the bailiffs 
of the town for the purpose of casting 
them into weights and measures for the 
use of the inhabitants; an act of spolia- 
tion which we are really grieved to record. 
The oldest monumental inscription now 
in the church is dated 1620. 

At = time mo church was under the 

lor of Norwich, it appears that three 
Lm h chaplains and oad deacon usually 

iated here, and weré supported by the 
Frory at Norwich; for in the reiga of 
enry VI., twenty shillings were paid by 
the prior to the town as a compensation 
for the temporary want of a parish chap- 
lain and a ueacon. 

The north aisle, or old chancel, as it is 
called, from the east end near the tower, 
was formerly open to the choir, but about 
-s years since, the screen at the back 
of Fuller’s gallery, to which the stairs 
lead, was erected for the greater accom- 
modation of the congregation, and this 
aisle is at :present disused, except as a 
place of sepulture. In the wall on the 
north side, near the east end, is a very 
handsome arched monument of free stone, 
ornamented with crockets and pinnacles, 
a) tly about the age of Edward IIT. 

ithin this arch is a slab of Purbeck 
marble, of much older date ; it is of a taper 
form, and is sculptured with a cross of 
eight points, each terminating in a trefoil, 
and is See the memorial of some 

er chaplain. 
At the west end of this aisle, or chan- 
cel, is a fine window of three divisions, 
and a chamber vestry ; the large tablets 
‘an the outside contain lists of benefactions 
to the charity-school, and are surmounted 

a r= of charity, and a boy and 

1, Over the entrance is a square stone 

the arms of the town. 

n this vestry is a collection of about 
two hundred ancient volumes, and a very 
Curious and ancient lectorn, or reading- 

esk, containing six shelves, which re- 
volve upon an axis, and by a mechanical 
construction, preserve their level, pre- 
ring alternate] 


t y the various volumes 
consultation with the greatest ease. 
‘The principal = to the church- 


which contains about six acres, is 

a handsome iron gateway, at the end 

an avenue of limes, from the 

tharket-place; but on the west side is a 

very curious mutilated brick gateway, of 

the time of Charles I., which deserves to 
be restored to‘its pristine form. 

On the north and east sides of the 
church-yard, are the remains of the old 
town walls. 

BarrrE Nicot JaRvie. 





THE BRIDE'S FAREWELL. 
(¥or the Mirror ) 


FaREWELL mother !—tears are streaming 
Down thy tender, pallid cheek ; 
I, in gems and roses gleaming, 
On eternal sunshine dreaming, 
Scarce this sad farewell may speak ; 
Farewell mother! now I leave thee, 
And thy love,—unspeakable,— 
One to cherish,—whv may grieve me; 
One to trust,—who may deceive me ; 
Farewell mother!—fare thee well ! 


Farewell father !—thou art smiling, 
Yet there's sadness on thy brow,— 

A mingled joy and languor,—wiling 

All my heart, from that beguiling 
Tenderness, to which I go.— 

Farewell father !—thou didst bless me, 
Ere my lips thy name could tell ; 

He may wound, who should caress me, 

Who should solace,—may oppress me ; 
Father! guardian !—fare thee well! 


Farewell sister ‘—thou art twining 
Round me, in affection deep, 
Gazing on my garb so shining, 
Wishing “‘joy,"—but ne'er divining 
Why a blessed bride should weep. 
Farewell sister ! -have we ever 
Suffer’d wrath our breasts to swell? 
Ever guve looks or words that sever 
Those who should be parted, never ! 
Sister,—dearest |—fare thee well! 


Farewell brother !—thou art brushing 
Gently off, these tears of mine, 
And the grief that fresh was gushing, 
Thy most holy kies is hushing ; 
Can I e’er meet love like thine? 
Farewell! brave and geutie brother, 
Thou,—more dear than words may tell,— 
Love me yet,—although another 
Claims Ianthe !—father !—mother !— 
All belov’d ones,—fare ye well! 
M. L. B. 


She MHronths. 


SEASONABLE INDICATIONS. 


Apnrit is the moist and budding month, 
nourished with alternate rains and sun- 
shine. Nature, after the less unequivocal 
rigour of winter, seems to take delight 
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in rendering herself. more evident in this 
operation than in any other. Winter 
rains and summer suns may appear to 
the superficial observer, to bring him 
nothing but cold and heat ; but the wa- 
tering the vegetation with light showers, 
then warming it, and then watering it 
again, seem to show to our very eyes her 
‘© own sweet hand,” divested of its 
“cunning.” She dresses her plants vi- 
sibly, like a lady at her window. 

"This is truly the spring and youthful- 
ness of the year. March was like an 
honest blustering servant, bringing home 
buds and flowers for his young mistress. 
April is she herself, issuing forth adorned 
with them. To these she adds, of her 
own rearing, columbines, jonquils, lady- 
smocks, * all silver white,” lilies of the 
valley, the lychnis, fumitory, alysson 
cretan, gentianellas, pulsatillas, moth- 
mullein, ornithogalum, saxifrage, stocks, 
and the large crimson peony, or piony, 
one of which is enough to give a glowing 
light and centre to twenty of the white 
vernal flowers. Shakspeare seems to have 
observed the singular beauty of this con- 
trast, when he speaks of 

** Banks with pionied and lilied brims.”” 


If the season is fine, and the places 
where they are planted favourable, and 
taken care of, the delicate sprouting green 
of the trees and shrubs is now inter- 
spersed with the blossoms of the barberry, 
of the cherry-plum, of the double-flow- 
ering cherry, the bird cherry, the swect- 
scented and sweet-named honeysuckle, 
hypericums, the black-thorn or sloe, la- 
burnum or gold-chain (truly so called,) 
the service or sorb-apple, scorpionsenna, 
privet (the ligustrum of Virgil,) the 
apricot, peach, and nectarine, lilacs, 
laurustinuses, the laurel vulgarly so 
called, more properly the lauro-cerasus,* 
and lastly the real laurel.of old, or bay- 
tree, which the Greeks — = 
every species of victory, whi: Sopho- 
cles and Kpeminondas thoegin of with 
reverence, which Cesar wore day by day, 
and with which Petrarch was crowned in 
the vapital. 

The swallow, whom the Greeks used 
to welcome with a popular song, = 
pears at the beginning of this month. 
The other birds of passage follow by de- 
grees ; and all the singing birds are now 
in full life, and saturate the trees with 
music. The lark, climbing up above 

* Evelyn says, that if the lawro-cerasus, or 
cherry-laurel, were not always suffered to run 
so low and shrubby, it would make a hand- 
some tree on a stem, with x head resembling 
the orange. Since writing this note, we have 
“seen it so‘ cultivated: and the look was still 
handsomer and more diffuse, than what we con- 
Ceive of the orange in our climate, 
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them in the air, with his thrilling heart; 
seems to be carrying one of their songs 
to heaven. 

Hark, hark ! 

The lark 

At heaven's gate sings, 

And Phoebus ‘gins arise, 

His steeds to water at those springs, 

On chaliced flowers that lies : 

And winking marybuds begin 

To ope their golden eyes : 

With every thing that pretty bin, 

My lady sweet, arise. SHAKSPEARE. 
This is a serenade, and one of exquisite 
delicacy. 

The nightingale, this month, is recog. 
nised towards evening, keeping up his 
inexhaustible song ; and, about the mid. 
dle of the month, the lover of nature, 
who ventures among the hedges and fields 
to see how the wild. flowers get forward, 
is happily startled with the voice of the 
invisible cuckoo, repeating at intervals 
its two fluty notes. The Greeks had 
songs also for the cuckoo; and now that 
our days of poetry have returned, we too 
have a song for it as genuine as any of 
theirs :— 

O blithe new comer! I have heard, 
{ hear thee and rejoice : 

O cuckoo! shail I call thee bird, 
Or but a wandering voice ? 


While I am lying on the grass, 
Thy loud nute smites my ear! 

From hill to bill it seems to pass, 
At ouce far off and near ! 

The same which in my school-hoy days 
[ listened to, that cry 

Which made me look a thousand ways, 
In bush, and tree, and sky. 


And I can listen to thee yet ; 
Can lie upon the plain 

And listen, till I do beget 
That golden time again.* 


April however is proverbial for its 
fickleness. All its promises may some- 
times be retarded, sometimes blighted, 
by the return of frosty winds ; and the 
‘agriculturist the more exuberant the sea- 
son is, thinks with greater anxiety of the 
next that depends upon it. The domestic 
cultivator of flowers should still take par- 
ticular care of them. Hardy annuals 
may still be planted; anemone, ranun- 
culus, and hyacinth roots, past flowering, 
should be taken up to be preserved; and 
autumnal flowering bulbs be taken up 
and transplanted. Shrubs on wa 
days may now be brought into the 
nies, in order to refresh the eyes with the 


sight of the spring- ; but the balco- 
nies should Tcfended from cutting 


winds. The more the light is seen 
. * Poems by Mr. Wordsworth, vel. i. p. 29. 








withs 
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through the leaves of plants, the finer 
and more vivid they look. They seem 
to show the amber sunshine that nourish- 
ed them.* 





A correspondent presents us with a 
sketch from nature, which we now lay 
before our readers. 

SPRING. 
(For the Mirror.) 
“ Surly Winter passes off, 
Far to the north, and calls his ruffian blasts ; 
His blasts obey, and quit the howling hill, 
The shatter'd forest, and the ravag'd vale.” 
THOMSON. 
Wuene the fell tyrant, Winter, so lately 
held his reign, we now behold rising 
beauty and 
in returned. The fields and meadows, 
which a few weeks since were uninviting 
and desolate, are now all covered with a 
ae: of various hues, among 
which, however, the green, so refreshing 
to the eye after the sombre tints of winter, 
mostly predominates. The trees and 
shrubs shoot forth their delightful blos- 
soms to our view ; while the hedges dis- 
Pay : — a of = flowers, 
isperse a pleasing fragrance on 
the air. And oon Sow’ truly delight- 
ful is the appearance of the little flower- 
garlen. ‘The crocus, the daisy, the 
polyanthus, and the dark violet, all ri- 
each other in beauty, now excite 
our utmost attention ; while the tulip, 
the hyacinth, and the carnation, scent the 
air with their sweetness. 

All is harmony and joy, for the cheer- 
ing rays of the sun have returned to gild 
the produce of the earth, and to make 
merry the heart of every living thing. 
The feathered sungsters of the grove are 
now busily employed in collecting to- 

materials for their little nests, and 
in providing food for their young ones. 
In the ploughed field the rustic sower is 
in depositing the seed in the 
ground, leaving to heaven the glorious 
task of completing the work :— 
‘« Laborious man 
Has done his part. Ye fostering breezes, blow ' 
Ye softening dews, ye tender showers descend! 
And temper all, thou world-reviving Sun.” 

This season, by far the most interest- 
ing, aa it is the most lovely of the whole 
year, always considerably exhilarates the 

its both of the young and the aged. 
season of youth is remembered with 
Pleasure by the advanced in years, on the 
return of spring ; for they recollect their 
Fong rambles, their ven. and 
ves,—contrastin eir esent 
situation with that of their children, and 

* The Months. 


uil peace, for Spring has. 
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often sigh at the reficction, that their 
young offspring, innocent and unthinking 
as they are now, must, after the lapse of 
a few years, submit to the infirmities of 
time. G. Ww. N. 


EVERGREEN SHRUBS. 


To the above — observations on 
the appearances of this interesting month, 
we add a list of evergreen shrubs that 
may be planted in the common garden 
soil, in the open air. Those marked 
thus (*) are rather tender, and require 
a sheltered situation. 


Arbutus andrachne.* 


Re inset hybrida.* 
edekiates « Unedo, 





. plena. 
Aristotelia Macqui.* 
Atriplex Halimus. 
Aucuba japonica. 


Baccharis halimifolia. 
Buddlea globosa.* 
Bupleurum fruticosum. 
Buxus balearicus.* 
-+sseeeee Sempervirens, 
sssseee Vartegata. 


seseeeeee SUPfruticosa. 
Cistus in om 
.eeeeeee latifolius.® 
.++++-ee Corboriensis. 
-++eeeee Vaginatus.® 
-++seeee Candidissimus.* 
.-+---ee laurifolius. 
.seeeeee Ledon. 

.++e+es ladaniferus.* 
seeeeeee Cyprius. 

.«- monspeliensis. 
seeeeee LaXUS 

.eseeeee hirsutus. 
.-+---ee Salvifolius. 
-+eeeeee INCANUS. 
seseeeee Creticous.® 
-seseeee Parviflorus.® 
-eeseeee PUPpureus.* 
seeeeeee albidus. 
odeatiae villosus. 
sseeecee CTISPUS. 

.-+---ee Obtusifolius.* 
Cneorum tricoccum.* 
Cupressus sempervirens. ® 
sehen daa thyoides. 
Daphne Laureola. 






cggaege oat neapolitana. 
Enonymus americanus. 
okbedbttass seed angustifolius. 
Genista candicans.* 
Helianthemum formosum.* 
seca aceeeee ocymoides.* 
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Helianthemum halimifolium.* 
godess sesbee staves « algarvense.®* 
die cecewddedbee cheb umbellatum.* 
wd ee Uulisd libanotis.* 
Nlex: aquifolium. 


onndee heterophylla. 
crassifolia. 


Pe balearica. 
Juniperus Sabina. 
POR i ie tamariscifolia. 


ceclochas «ce ycia. 


éastescapesetsirien undulata. 

anole casecieenian salicifolia. 
Ligustrum lucidum.* 

ossasekanasien vulgare, sempervirens. 
Magnolia grandiflors.* 


ssebsastniet Serruginea.* 
Phlomis fruticosa. 


eer purpurea. 
Phillyrea angustifolia. 


Siewteanosbs pendula, 


cntinastdieil levis. 


desnessasuit obliqua. 
Pinus, numerous species. 
Prunus lusitanica. 
stncsnails caroliniana. 
onetwaids Lauro-cerasus. 


s6skeoceoms exoniensis. 
Rhamnus Alaternus. 
Aaiiniaeniate Clusii. 

Rosmarinus officinalis. ° 


dssesssectas . aureo marginaia. 


Taxus baccata. 
Thuja occidentalis. 
.eeeeeee OFFENtalisS 
Viburnum Tinus. 





ANCIENT DIVERSIONS IN 
ENGLAND. 


(For the Mirror. ) 


FirzstTerHen,* otherwise called Wil 
liam Stephanides, a monk of Canterbury, 
who lived in the reign of king Stephen, to 
the time of Richard I., is the author of ¢ 
treatise, in which he gives an account of 
the several diversions which were counte- 
nanced in his time. The Play at ball, 
derived from the Romans, is first intro. 
duced by this author as the common ex- 
ercise of every school-boy. The per- 
formance was in a field, where the resort 
of the most substantial and considerable 
citizens, to give encouragement and coun- 
tenance to this feat of agility, was splendid 
and numerous. The intention of this 
amusement, at this period of time, was to 
make the juvenile race active, nimble, 
and vigorous ; which qualities were re- 
quisite whenever their assistance should 
be wanted in the protection of their coun 
try. The next species of diversion, ; in- 
deed, does not seem to have this tendency; 
but it was only, as it seems, an annual 
custom: this was cock-fighting. The 
author tells us, that in the afternoon of 
Shrove-Tuesday, on which day this cus- 
tom prevailed, they concluded the day 
with throwing at ball; which seems to 
insinuate, that the cock-fighting was 
merely in conformity to ancient usage, 
and limited only to part of the day, 
make way for a more laudable perform- 
ance. e may reasonably suppose, @l- 
though this pr Sa is entirely silent upon 
this head, that while cock-fighting was 
going on, cock-throwing was the sport of 
the lowest class of people, who could 
not afford the expense of the former. . This 
kind of diversion has happily, of late 
years, been laudably abolished, for it was 
a species of cruelty towards an innocent 

* Bale, in his writings, draws a pleasiog 
trait of him. He is likewise sketched‘in st 
and forcible outlines of praise aud comme 
tion, by Leland. Bale says thus of him +—“ The 
time which other people usuallv misemployed in 
an idle and frivolous manner, he consecrated 
inquiries which tended to increase the fame 
dignity of his country ; in doing which, he was 
not unworthy of being compared to Plato; 
like him, he made the study of men and heave® 
bis constant exercise.” 
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and useful animal ; and such a cruelty as 
would have kindled compassion in the 
heart of the rankest barbarian. ; 
The other diversions which Fitzstephen 
relates, were truly martial, and evidently 
intended to qualify the adventurers for 
martial discipline :—‘ Every Friday in 
Lent, a company of young men comes 
into the field on horseback, attended and 
conducted by the best horsemen: then 
march forth the sons of citizens, and other 
young men, with di lances and 
shields, and there practise feats of war. 
Many courtiers, likewise, when the king 
is near the spot, and attendants upon_no- 
blemen, do repair to these exercises ; and 
while the hope of victory does inflame 
their minds, they show, by good proof, 
how serviceable they would be in martial 
affairs.” This, no doubt, is of Roman 
descent, and corresponds with the Ludus 
Troje, supposed to be the invention, as 
it was the common exercise, of Ascanius. 
The common people, in this age of mas- 
culine manners, made every amusement 
where strength was exerted the subject- 
matter of instruction and improvement : 
instructed to exert their bodily strength 
in the maintenance of their country’s 
rights; and their minds improved, by 
such exertion, into every manly and ge- 
Rerous principle. In the vacant intervals 
of industry and labour, commonly called 
the holiday, indolence and inactivity were 
found only in those whose lives were dis- 
tempered with age or infirmity. The 
view which our author gives us of the 
Easter holidays is animated :—“ In Easter 
holidays they fight battles upon the water. 
A shield is hanged upon a pole, fixed in 
the middle of the stream. A boat is 
pared without oars, to be borne along 
the violence of the water; and in the 
fi thereof standeth a young man, 
: be give charge upon the shield with 
his lance. If so be that he break his 
against the shield, and doth not 
fall, he is thought to have performed a 
worthy deed. witht breaking me 
ce he runs strongly against the shield, 
down he falleth pot the water; for the 
boat is violently forced with the tide : but 
on each ae f the shield ride two boats 
with young men, who recover 
him who falleth pony as they may. In 
the holidays all the summer the youths 
are exercised in leaping, dancing, shoot- 
dng, wrestling, casting the stone, and 
Practising their shields ; and the maidens 
trip with their timbrels, and dance as 
long as they can well see. In winter, 
every holiday before dinner, the boars 
Prepared for brawn are set to fight, or 
else bulls or bears are bated.” 
These, were the laudable pursuits to 
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which leisure was devoted by our ances- 
tors, so far back as the year 1130. Their 
immediate successors breathed the same 
generous spirit. In the year 1222, the sixth 
of Henry III. we find, that certain masters 
in exercises of this kind, made a public 
profession of their instructions and disci- 
pline, which they imparted to those who 
were desirous of attaining excellence and 
victory in these honourable achievements. 
In this reign, the persons of better rank 
and family introduced the play of tennis, 
and erected courts, or oblong edifices for 
the performances of the exercise. This 
was likewise a t amusement of the 
reign of Charles II., and one at which 
his majesty him frequently played. 
In Henry III.’s time, or about the year 
1253, the quintain was a sport much in 
fashion ‘in almost every part of the king- 
dom. This contrivance consisted of an 
upright post fixed firmly on the ground ; 
upon the top of which was a cross piece 
of wood, movable upor’ a spindle ; one 
end of which was broad, like the flat part 
of a halberd, while at the other end was 
hung a bag{of sand. The exercise was 
performed on horseback. The masterly 
performance was, when, upon the broad 
part being struck with a lance, which 
sometimes broke it, the assailant rode 
swiftly on, so as to avoid being struck on 
the back by the bag of sand, which turned 
round instantly upon the stroke being 
given with a very swift motion. He who 
executed this feat in the most dexterous 
manner was declared victor, and the prize 
to which he became entitled was a peacock. 
But if, upon the aim taken, the con- 
tender miscarried in a the broad- 
side, his impotency of skill became the 
ridicule and contempt of the spectators. 
M. Paris, speaking of this manly diver- 
sion, says, ** The London youths made 
trial of their strength on horseback, by 
running at the quintain ; in doing which, 
whoever excelled all the rest was rewarded 
with a peacock.” This sport is ob- 
served in Wales; and being in use only 
upon marriages, it may be considered as 
a votive diversion, by which these lieroic 
spirits seem to wish, that the male issue 
of such marriage may be as strong, vigo- 
rons, and active, as those who are at the 
time engaged in the celebration of this 
festive exertion of manhood. 
F. R. Y. 





DELAMAINE, 8 mathematican, made a 
ring dial for king Charles I., which his 
majesty valued so much, that on the 
morning before he was beheaded, he or- 
dered it to be given to the duke of York, 
with a book showing its use. 
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Stonehenge, Ceilis. 





Tuts astonishing assemblage of stones 
is situated on Salisbury Plain, about two 
miles from Amesbury, and seven miles 
north from Salisbury. It is generally 
believed to have been a British temple, 
dedicated to the sun, in which the Druids 
officiated, and is supposed to have been 
erected about 420 yeats before Julius 
Cesar invaded Britain. It was the me- 
tropolitan temple in this island, and was 
called by the Britons, Ambers, or Main 
Ambers, which signifies anointed stones, 
that is consecrated or sacred stones, and 
when the Druids were driven from hence 
by the Belge, they, well knowing its use, 
called it Choir Gaur, meaning the great 
church, which the monks latinized into 
Chorea Gigantum, the Giants’ Dance. 
Its present name was given it by the 
Saxons, who were entirely ignorant of 
its original use, as is evident :rom their 
calling it Stonehenge, that is the Hang- 
ing Stones, or Stone Gallows. 

e whole structure was composed of 
one hundred and forty stones, including 
those of the entrance, forming two circles 
and two ovals, respectively concentric ; 
the whole is bounded by a circular ditch, 
originally fifty feet broad. The vallum 
is placed inwards, and forms a circular 
terrace, through which was the entrance 
to the north east. The outer circle, when 
entire, consisted of sixty stones, thirty 
uprights, and thirty imposts, seventeen 
of the uprights remain standing, and six 
are lying on the ground, either whole or 
in pieces, and one leaning at the back of 
the temple; these twenty-four uprights 
and eight imposts, are all that remain of 


the outer circle. The upright stones are 
from eighteen to twenty feet high, from 
six to seven broad, and about three feet 
in thickness, and being placed at the dis. 
tance of three feet and a half from each 
other, were joined at the top by mortise 
and tenon, to the imposts or stones laid 
across like architraves, uniting the whole 
outer range in one continued circular line 
at top. The outsides of the imposts were 
rounded a little to favour the circle, but 
within, they were straight, and originally 
formed a polygon of thirty sides. 

A little mote than eight feet from the 
inside of the exterior circle, is another of 
forty smaller stones, which never had 
any imposts. The stated proportion of 
these stones appears to have been about 
half the size every way of the uprights, 
though that measure has not been pre- 
cisely attended to in the execution of 
them. There are only nineteen of the 
forty stones remaining, of which only 
eleven are left standing. Within this 
second circle stands that part of the struc- 
ture called the cell, Adytum, or Sanctum 
Sanctorum: it is composed of five com- 
pages of stones, having one impost co- 
vering them both; these are all remain- 
ing, but only three of them are perfect. 

On the inside of the greater oval is 
another arrangement of nineteen smaller 
stones coinciding in form with the outer 
oval. Of these there are only six re- 
maining upright. Near the upper ex- 
tremity of this inside oval is the altar, 
which lies flat on the nd and is neatly 
buried by some of the fallen stones ; it 
consists of a coarse blue marble similar 
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to that found in Derbyshire. Various 
have been the conjectures from whence 
these immense stones could be procured, 
but the most reasonable are, that or 
were obtained from the Isle of Purbee 

by machines constructed for that pur- 
pose. ANTIQUARIUS. 





4a Relic—the true Holp 
Rance. 








(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 


Sin,—Accounts (with one engraving) of 
two “genuine” lances that pierced our 
Saviour’s side have been given in a con- 
temporary weekly periodical, and it may 
pethaps be gratifying to your numerous 
readers, if it only goes to show the extent 
of human credulity and superstition, to 
be presented with a view of a third true 
and genuine lance. 

On the road from Constantinople to 
Ispahan, and on entering Armenia, the 
7 is struck with the sight of numerous 

Churches and monasteries. Previous to 
reaching Erivan, the first town of note in 
Persia, there is a lake, situated in a large 
plain, on which no less than six monaste- 
ties are built, one whereof is hewn out of 
an insulated solid rock. It is called by 
the Armenians Kickaert, and by the 
Turks Guieurghiéce, meaning, “ look, 

and on.”” 


In this church,- agreeably to the tradi- 
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tions of the Armenians, the lance that 
pierced the side of our Saviour is carefully 
preserved, and exhibited to strangers at 
the close of the service, bas ye 
leads them to request a sight of so 
cious a relic. Tris held fn the highest 
veneration, and said to have been brought 
into Armenia by St. Matthew. 

The preceding engraving is a represen- 
tation of this lance, which my curiosity 
induced me to delineate upon the spot. 

I am, Sir, &c. J. B. T. 





SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Pournals. 


THE JEW SLOPSELLER. 


WE know not if, among the sevetal qua- 
lities, to the possession of which philoso. 
pheis have ascribed our superiority over 
frogs and jackdaws, the spirit of commerce 
has been duly registered—whether the 
continually working principle of barter, 
wanting in all other animals, has given a 
triumphant distinction to humanity, and 
thus proved the immortal essence of man 
in his day-book and ledger. We think 
the fact too evident to have been unknown 
to ancient wisdom ; although we cannot, 
at this moment, take upon ourselves to 
particularize the discoverer. 

Of course, there are none of our readers 
that have not seen a Jew: the sight 
amounts to nothing—it is a common spec- 
tacle, which neither does nor ought to ex- 
cite an unusual thought. Have they, 
however, beheld a Jew slopseller? The 
sun scarcely attracts a momen 
so general is its influence ; let a rainbow 
appear, and old gray headed men and 
crawling children stay still and gaze at it. 
So with the cor:mon Israelite, and he of 
the sea-port. The term “ Jew,” ab- 
stractedly—lI'ke the first of the two words 
‘¢ laurel water,” or the half of a severed 
viper—may represent an object useful or 
harmless ; but Jew slopseller—aye, there 
is the deadly meaning of the united words 
—there, the full venom of the active 
snake! Those who would pass through 
Rosemary-lane without the least emotion, 
would start and turn pale at an Israelite 
inhabitant of Gosport or Sheerness. Lest, 
however, some of our readers should not 
wholly comprehend the term ‘‘slopseller,” 
we may briefly inform them, that it applies 
to those individuals who, on our seamen 
receiving their hard-earned pay, infest the 
decks of English men-of-war ; there they 
toil, and there they fatten. Let us, how- 
ever, strive to make out a schedule of the 
effects, natural and acquired, which com- 
pose a Jew slopseller. 
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It is not the face alone of our hero 
which needs delineation : the painter who 
would simply portray the visage of the 
slopseller, and afterwards trust to the 
general observance of other men whereby 
to supply the absent members, would err 
most criminally. Horace himself never 
imagined such a monster; it would be 
the head of a fox on the body of a mastiff 
—of a cat, fixed on the neck of an ante- 
lope. There is such a subtle and con- 
stant communing between his features 
and every other part; such a continual, 
and yet repressed agitation, from his eye- 
lids to his toes; such a catching up of 
the fingers and acting of the vertebra, 
that it would seem some spirit of gain 
inhabited his every tendon and nerve, and 
that his body echoed and throbbed through. 
out with their clamour and their stirring. 
If nature has ever placed the least prin- 
ciple within him, like Ariel in the pine, 
it requires more than mortal power to 
bring it to the light. There is no look- 
ing at the face of the slopseller—the eye 
can take no hold of his features ; they do 
not, as the old poet says of amber, “‘ stroke 
the sight,” but evade, actually slip from 
it. He is only to be rightly viewed whilst 
asleep, when the flaccid lineaments, un- 
tenanted by the thousand antics which 
inhabit the waking lines, have retreated 
back, and lie, like gorged spiders in their 
webs, in the modicum of brain which en- 

red and sustains them. Then, and 
then only, might the limner take the fea» 
tures of our subject, and thus the likeness 
could only be known to a few of his creed 
and. craft—for never yet did customer hear 
a slopseller snore. The whole life of our 
Isrgelite is a long game of verbal and 
practical lies—of substitution and of sy- 
cophancy. His prime god is made at his 
majesty’s mint; a bank-note is to him 
the glorious sky, and the sum it carries, 
either moon, sun, or star, according to the 
amount. If he can give to second-cloth 
the passing freshness of superfine, he is, 
in his own esteem, a second Descartes ; 
if he can “ys copper for gold, another 
Newton. He has no love of nature, ani- 
mate or still; if ever he stay to look at a 
bullfinch, it is simply to reflect on the 
possibility of painting its hues on a spar- 
row; if ever he gaze at the veins of a 
pebble, it is to sce if it will for an 
ora comnelian. Shew him Mount 
esuvius in full eruption, and he will 
speculate on getting it up in a raree-show ; 
point out to him, by the glare of light- 
ning, a ship’s crew struggling in the bil- 
lows, and he will instantly ponder on 
what the men have in their pockets. 

We must picture a seaman about to 

pass the door of our slopseller ; he is in a 
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moment captured, and, ‘although penni. 
lesz, becomes a ready prey to the Israelite, 
who buys the next three years’ pay of the 
reckless tar. The seaman laughs within 
himself—aye, and when he gets aboard 
his mates laugh with him—at the certain 
trick on the Jew; for when did 
a sailor ever think of time ? Did he ever 
think it possible for the day three years to 
arrive? If he have money in one hand, 
he thinks he holds the skirts of Time with 
the other. The slopseller, like his bro- 
ther crocodile, is amphibious, and can 
snap up a mouthful of unwary humanity 
ashore as well as in his native deep. 
However, it must, we think, be owned, 
that the slopseller is more potent at sea. 
By sea, we mean the: waste or forecastle 
of a man-of-war. -His peculiarities be- 
come more startling. Like Charles Bran- 
don’s armorial bearings, the gold cloth 
and frieze strike out a contrast sufficiently 
powerful to awaken the poetry of thought 
—philosophy. To the proof. 

e have before us a sailor, who hath 
felt the sun in every region of the world; 
heat, wind, and rain have so worked upon 
his face, have here so seared it, and there 
so adorned it with protuberance, that his 
features are like a patch of old wall; here, 
showing a fearful chink—and here, tufts 
of red and brown moss. He stands before 
us the very embodied idea of unthinking 
valour and honesty: there is a reposing 
strength in his legs, which straggle from 
each other like two clumps of leafless 
oaks; his hands drop before him, like 
two slabs of red ite ; his hair—that 
is, if he do not nourish the coxcombry of 
a pigtail—mightily resembles bell-wire in 
a tangle; his very hat seems dropped 
upon his head (as though for a wager) 
from the main-top. ‘Thisman appears a 
hard-creature to digest ; and yet our slop- 
seller shall swallow him, as though fe 
were aman of paste—the mere sugared 
image of a confectioner. 

Observe, gentle reader—and also ye 
philosophers—if here you would see the 
whole deceit and trickery of the world, if 
here you would look upon the game 
where is pitted craft against honesty— 
villany against ignorance—smiles, asser- 
tions, oaths, and pl of reputation, 

ainst the profits of years of toil, perh 
of insult and of bloodshed. The bit of 
gold, for which our tar hath groaned in 

opeless agony beneath the surgeon—for 
which he hath been literally sheeted in 
his own gore—the wages of such pain and 
terror shall, in a trice, become the gain of 
the Jew, for a wheedling word, a smiling 
look. Is not this a true representation of 
the tragedy, or—Democritus, if you will 
have it-so—the comedy ef Gain and Loss, 
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played on the world's wide stage, alike 
by emperors, by lords in waiting, and b 
chimney-sweepers? Many a veteran ha‘ 
gone down, a most lean subject, to the 
grave; whilst a musk-carrying juvenile, 
who could ting an amorous ditty at the 
table of my lord, hath died of indigestion 
or of apoplexy ; the shrill pipe of a boy 
hath carried it before the indented cica- 
trice of gray-headed men. We repeat 
our assertion: our sailor and slopsellcr 
may, in their simple selves, represent the 
whole two parties of és bees race— 
the tricksters and the tricked. Three 
feet of the forccastle of the Bellona may 
‘serve for the whole globe. 

We beg our readers to keep before their 
eyes the person of our sailor, and also 
narrowly to observe the movements of the 
Israelite, now preparing to assail and at- 

huge round tower before him. 

See, how the varlet makes towards the 
tar! how he curls and bends himself up, 
as though he would absolutely make him- 
self into a ball, and roll into the confi- 
dence of the betrayed! Now this Pro- 
teus of gehinek and stained glass alter- 
nately flutters and stoops, and his eye 
burns with brightness—not with a com- 
mon brilliancy—it is not the ray of com- 
mon satisfaction, but the gleam of a 
spear’s point held to the heart of the de- 
voted. As yet, however, the contest has 
been held at a distance ; the slopseller 
has only attacked with greetings, gentle 
po aren and salutations; the pike is 
hooked—the grand beauty of the art 

is yet to be displayed in playing with 
him, and bringing him panting to the 
shore. Jack himself throws a dash of 
the ridiculous into the business; he 
checkers with individual whim the else 
unrelieved baseness of the slopseer. As 
the Jew advances, the sailor (and we 
would be sworn he has never read Sterne) 
seems “ pre.determined not to give him a 
‘single sous.” Jack straightway becomes 
bhunt and bristling ; he puts his memory 
on hard duty, and summons to his aid a 
recollection of the grievous wrongs he has 
before endured from ‘the tribe ;” he, 
moreover, doubly arms himself with the 
iniquities of every slopseller, 

from apping to Spithead ; and thus 
strengthened, Jack receives, with deadly 
determination, the first advances of the 
aquatic merchant. Vain .man! weak in 
your vanity—lost in your.conceit ! Bound 
and delivered up to the enemy, even by 
the weapons which you were to use against 
him ; your strength avails you not with 
him. What are the deep.set. grinders 
and the rigid muscles of the bull-dog 
+ ag ae tortuous faculty of the worm ? 
‘Lhe brute may startle waives from their 


dens, and tear into’ powder the hard earth 
beneath it, whilst the reptile glides 
through a crevice, and evades pursuit. It 
is almost melancholy to observe the un- 
successful trials of the sailor te look cun- 
ning and business-like ; his features are 
rebellious and will not submit to order:; 
whilst he, unconscious man! believes 
them to be admirably disciplined. An 
elephant, inquiring into the legitimate 
construction of a sixpence, is, we think, a 
ludicrous object; no less whimsical is our 
sailor attempting to be shrewd. He has, 
at this time, but one thought—security 
against the Jew; and this thought runs, 
darkling and confused, within him, like a 
half-smothered mouse in the body of the 
elephant just noted. At every turn he 
becomes more bewildered ; and our slop- 
seller, gaining strength as the sailor sinks 
back again to his accustomed state, in the 
moment of triumph slips the article of 
purchase into the half-unresolved hand of 
the man of the Waters. And what has 
Jack purchased ? Of course a watch— 
one that hath survived a three days’ pos- 
session by nearly half the seamen of his 
majesty’s fleet. The first article a sailor 
purchases, and the last he Dy with, is a 
watch ; it is the Alpha and Omega of the 
alphabet of prize-money ; and, even if it 
does not survive the first winding-up, still 
the outside looks creditable and he -like, 
and, long ere Blue Peter is flying at the 
fore, it is once again duly sonmaad to the 
slopseller, with a loss of pounds not to be 
thought of in the middle-watch. As 
were the fatal seeds to Proserpine, so is 
the silver monitor to our tar; having once 
tasted the fare of our slopseller, he is 
wholly and unreservedly condemned to 
him. 

A fox comes into a farm-yard with a 
more bold and upright countenance than 
does a Jew slopseller enter a man-of-war ; 
there is a vile _— principle curling 
about his lips—a fitful puckering-up of 
his eyes—a thrilling of chicane at the 
very tip of his nose—presenting, on the 
whole, a so abject and contemptible being, 
that, were your dog to leap from your 
side, and pin down the trader, ve fear, 
instead of punishing the animal, your 
momentary feeling would ‘be to pat the 
sides of the brute, and exclaim, * Well 
done, honesty !” 

Our slopseller is not avaricious and 

ing by accident ; he is trained up, 
eeply educated in the game. When 
scarcely the height of his father’s knee, 
the watchful parent points out to his off- 
spring the bluff and sturdy defenders of 
their country, and tells him that on such 
as they he must in due time thrive and 
fatten. If any of our readers doubt the 
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fact, let them but glance at the young 
Figmics of gain, thriving in the Minories. 
‘e confess, were we asked to instance a 
startling contrast of the vastness and ma- 
jesty of nature, and the subserviency and 
meanness of man, we should incontinently 
name the wide and wonder-striking ocean, 
bearing on its top the puny shallop of the 
Jew slopseller. Certainly, there may be 
many such dealers imbued with every fair 
and benevolent feeling in practices of trade 
with the ignorant and unthinking. We 
may gather peaches from a holly. 
Monthly Magazine. 





THE SISTERS. 
BY ALARIC A. WATTS. 


‘« They grew together 
Like to a double cherry, seeming parted 
But yet an union ia partition ; 
Two lovely berries moulled on one stem : 
So with two seeming bodies, but oxe heart." 
SHAKSPEARE. 


I saw them when their bud of life 
Was slowly opening into flower, 
Before a clou of care or strife 
Had burst above their natal bower ; 
Ere this world’s blight had marred a grace 
That mantled o'er each sparkling face. 


What were they then? Two twinkling stars,— 
The youngest of an April sky,— 

Far, far from earth, and earth-born jars, 
Together shining peacefully : 

Now borrowing, now dispensing light, 

Radiant as hope, and calm as bright ! 


What were they then? Two limpid streams, 
Through life’s green vale in beauty gliding, 
Mingling like half-forgotten dreams ;— 
Now, ‘neath the gloom of willows hiding ; 
Now, dancing o'er the turf away, 
In piayful waves and glittering spray. 


I see them, as I saw them then, 
With careless brows, and laughing eyes ;— 
They flash upon my scul again, 
With all their infant witcheries— 
Two gladsome spirits. sent on earth, 
As envoys from the Muse of mirth ! 


Such Fancy’s dreams,—but never more 
May Fancy with such dreams be fed ; 

Those buds have withered to their core, 
Before their leaves had time to spread !— 

Those stars are falien from on high, 

Those twin bright streams for ever dry! 


Whilst Spring was gladdening all the skies, 
*Mid blooming flowers and sunny wenther, 
Death came to them, in geutlest guise, 
And smote them, in his love, together : 
In concert thus they lived and died, 
And still lie slumbering side by side ! 


Literary Magnet. 


She Selector; 


AND 
LITERARY NOTICES OF 
NEW WORKS. 


A VISIT TO A MOUNTAIN DEW 
MANUFACTORY. 


WE rambled along the rocky strand of 
Glen Veagh, admiring the stillness of its 
waters—the sublime solitariness of its 
mountain shore—here a ravine, climbing 
up amongst the hills, its chasms and its 
dancing waterfalls, fringed with birch and 
stunted oak—there a white silicious peak, 
peeing itself on high, over which the 
awk cowered, as if priding itself on its 
inaccessible nest—before us the sleeping 
lake, extending itself, 
‘* Blue, dark, and deep, round many an isle,” 


and these isles are set like precious gems, 
with just enough of trees for ornament— 
the birch, the rowan ash, the service, the 
holly—and high from the central, largest 
and most distant island, arose a blue and 
wreathed smoke, that bespoke the manu- 
facture of mountain dew—the smoke cer- 
tainly added much to the picturesque 
accompaniment of the scene, and we could 
just discern a small cabin or sheeling in 
the island, half concealed amidst the 
copsewood in which it was enveloped. 

I could not help expressing a wish to 
see the process whereby this admired li- 
quor was compounded, that in the esti- 
mation of every lrishman—aye, and high- 
born Englishman too—is so superior in 
sweetness, salubrity, and gusto, to all that 
machinery, science, and capital gel 
duce in the legalized way, and which 
verifies the observation of the wise man, 
‘ that stolen waters are sweet.” Just as 
we were conversing in this way, a man, 
turning the point of a rock, stood unex- 
pectedly within a few yards of us. He 
was one of the largest men I have ever 
seen amongst the Irish commonalty. He 
was tall, that is not unusual ; but he was 
lusty, his bones and muscles were co’ 
with flesh ; there was a trunk-like swell 
in his chest, and a massiveness in his 
body ; a pillar-like formation of limbs, 
bespeaking that he was a man moulded 
to be a giant, and was fed up to the full 
exercise and capability of his frame. He 
had a bull-like contour of head and neck, 
short and crisp curls appeared from under 
a small hat, which seemed unable to settle 
itself over his ears, from the full develop- 
ment of the organ of combativeness that 
protruded itself in this region of his cre 
nium. 

The man stood before us with the as 
sured look of one who was 
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saticily to say, what business have you 
here ; two greyhounds were at his heels, 
and a lurking grisly cur, half bull-dog, 
half terrier, showed his white teeth and 
began to growl. “Oh, how are you, 
Teigue, cried my friend, (who, I believe, 
knows every one in Donegal,) ** how are 
you, my gay fellow? I am glad to see 
you, for you are just the man in all these 
mountains that I wanted to see.” ‘“* Why, 
then, your honour, I am entirely obliged 
to you, and in troth, when I just came 
upon you now, I did not know your ho- 
nour ; for as I was just walking over the 
mountain, I saw some strange unco peo- 
ple, and J only slipt down to see the cut 
of their countenances.” ‘* Ah, Teigue, [ 
know nightly you do not like unco people, 
for fear that a gauger might be among 
them.” “ Ah, then, now, is it I fear a 
gauger? Teigue O’Gallagher fear a 
ger! no, nor a commissioner from 
blin Custom-House, barring he had 
amy and guns at his back ; not I, by my 
, for it’s little I’d matter just taking 

one of them by the waistband of the 
breeches and filluping him, do you see, 
into the middle of the lake, and there 
leave him to keep company with the 
trouts. No, no; but the likes of you— 
no offence, master—the likes of you, I 
mean, not in the inside, but teeth out- 
wards, might come and give information, 
and put dacent people to trouble, and be 
after bringing the army here to this quiet 
oo. and put us out of our way and all 

n 


“Well, Teigue, you know me, don’t 
you?” * ¥ do, your honour, and am 
sartain sure that you are true and of the 
right sort, and every inch about you ho- 
nest.” “ Well, Teigue, I want to get 
this gentleman, who be friend of mine, 
on the lake ; he desires to get into a boat 
to see its beauties more conveniently ; 
besides, he has a fonging wish to see how 
the hearty drop is made ; can you indulge 
him?” “* That I will, and a thousand 
welcomes.” So away he went towards 
the point of the rock which jutted out 
into the water, and putting his finger to 
his mouth, he sent forth a whistle that 
sounded over the lake, and thus reverbe- 
rating, echoed from bay to bay, and mul- 
Uglied innelf through the glens and gorges 

the mountains ; at the same time he 
made some telegraphic si: and in a 
thinute we saw a boat push off from the 
island of Smoke. While Teigue was 
absent, 1 asked my friend who he was ? 
Why, says he, that is one of the most 
comfortable and independent fellows in 
all this mountain district ; he exerts a 
muscular and moral influence over the 
people ; he has a great deal of sense, a 
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great deal of determination, a constant 
view of his own interest, and luckily he 
considers that interest best promoted by 
— the country in peace. Those 
that fall out he beats into good humour, 
and when the weight of his argument 
cannot prevail, the weight of his fist en- 
forces compliance with his wishes. 

he is the patron of illtcit distillation ; he 
is co-partner in the venture, and is the 
watchful guardian over its process ; there 
is not a movement of a gauger that he 
does not make himself acquainted with ; 
there is not a detachment leaves a village 
or town that he has not under watch, and 
before a policeman or a red coat comes 
within three miles of these waters, all 
would be prepared for them ; still and 
worm sunk, malt buried, barrels and cool- 
ers disposed of, and the boat scuttled. 
There is not a man in Ireland lives better 
in his own way than Teigue; his chests 
are full of meal ; the roof of his kitchen 
is festooned with bacon ; his byre is full 
of cows; his sheep range on a hundred 
hills ; as a countryman said to me the 
other day, “ Teigue O’Gallagher is the 
only ian of his sort in Donegal that eats 
white bread, toasted, buttered, and washed 
down with tea for his breakfast.” 

In the mean time the boat came near, 
and Teigue joined us; and after some 
difficulty in getting aboard from the rocks, 
and adjusting ourselves in r trim in 
the most frail bark that pealiage’ was ever 
launched on water, we rowed out into the 
lake. And here, really, the ap 
peril of our situation deprived me of the 
pleasure that might otherwise be enjoyed 
in the picturesque scenery around ; the 
bottom of the boat was covered with wa- 
ter, which oozed in through a sod of turf, 
that served as a plug to a hole in its hot- 
tom, the size of my head; and Teigue 
O’Gallagher, who sat at the head of the 
boat surrounded by his dripping dogs, al- 
most sunk it to the gunwale, and ev 
now and then the dogs, uneasy at 
confinement, tumbled about and disturbed 
our equilibrium ; if a gust of wind had 
come, as it often does on a sudden from 
the hills, we should have been in a peril- 
ous state. As it was, the two young men 
who rowed us, and who, it is to be sup- 
posed, could swim, enjoyed our nervous 
state, and, out of fun, told us stories of 
sudden hurricanes, and of the dangers and 
deaths that have happened to navigators 
on this lake ; we, therefore, declined a 
protracted expedition, and only desired 
to be landed on the island, where we ar- 
rived in a short time, and then had an op- 

portunity of witnessing the arcana of illicit 
distillation. The island that at a dis- 
tance looked so pretty with its copsewood, 
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its sheeling, and {ts wreathing smoke, 
when we reached it presented as ugly and 
disgusting a detail as possible; and a 
Teniers or a Cruikshank could only do 
justice to the scene, and present a lively 
picture of its uncouth accompaniments. 

A half-roofed cabin, in which was a 
raging fire, over which was suspended the 
pot, with its connected head and worm’; 
two of the filthiest of human beings, half 
naked, squalid, unhealthy looking crea- 
tures, with skins encrusted with filth, 
hair long, uncombed, and matted, where 
vermin of all sorts seemed to quarter 
themselves and nidificate ; and where, as 
Burns says, “ horn or bone ne’er dare un- 
settle their thick plantations ;” these were 
the operatives of the filthy process which 
seemed in all its details to be carried on 
in nastiness. 

“« John Barleycorn, though hero bold, 
Of noble enterprise ; 
When Irishmen distil his Wiood, 
They cleanliness despise.” 

The wholearea of the island was one dung- 
hill, composed of fermenting grains ; there 
were about twenty immense hogs either 
feeding or snoring on the food that lay 
beneath them ; and so alive with rats was 
the whole concern, that one of the boat- 
men compared them in number and in- 
trusiveness to flocks of sparrows on the 
side of a shelling-hill adjoining a corn- 
mill. I asked one of the boatmen where 
the men, who attended the still slept. 
“* Och, where should they sleep but on 
the grains with the pigs ? they have never 
been off the island these six months ; 
they have never changed their clothes, and 
I believe, though they are convenient 
enough to the water, they have never 
washed themselves.” ‘¢ And are they 
not afraid ?” ‘* Why who would they be 
afraid of but the rats ?” ‘* And do they 
never go to divine worship?” ‘ Ah, that 
they don’t ; it’s little they care about re- 
ligion ; one of them is a Protestant, and 
he curses so much, that it’s enough to 

- keep ghost, angel, or devil off the place ; 
and, in troth, the Catholic is not much 
better, may be the priest won't have work 
enough with him yet.” 

I was truly disgusted with the whole 
Scene, and anxious to quit it. I was 
vexed and disappointed to find such a 
romantic or beautiful spot so defiled, so 
desecrated, I might say, by a manufac- 
ture that has proved of incalculable mis- 
chief to the peaceful habits, the moral 
character, and religious duties of the peo- 
ple of the country ; but we would not be 
allowed to before we partook of the 
ap of the pot. With all his faults, 

‘at is not deficient in generosity, and he 
is ever ready to share, yes, and often to 
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waste the liquor which ‘he has a peculiar 
delight in manufacturing ; because, per. 
haps, the undertaking is attended with 
tisk, and gives birth to adventurous en. 
gagements and escapes, and, as the song 
says, 
“ An Irishman all in his glory is there.” 
Sketches in Ireland. 





ZEBUDAH AWAITING THE RETURN OF 
AHAB. 


Au, whither, whither, Ahab, tarriest thou, 
I gaze, but cannot see thy coming prow, 
Yet winds are fair, and the wide waters free; 
Oh what, alas, can keep my love from me. 
To night, to night thou said’st thou would'st be 
here: 
Source of my life. some ill event I fear. 
Thus mus’d the fair one as her deep-blue eye 
Roll'd o'er the wave in wild anxiety, 
Till naught descrying through the distant haze, 
1n silent vacancy expired its gaze. 
Soft play’d the night-wind in her yellow hair, 
That falling kiss’d a breast than snow more fair; 
Or rose, uplifted on its gentle wing, 
Like tenarils round her ivory neck to cling: 
Again her eye the waste of waters sought, 
Till hope decaying faded into naught, 
And sadly from her lips these ’plainings ‘scaped, 
As wild despair a thousand terrors shaped :— 
“O Ahab! whither, whither on the sea 
Stay’st thou from her whose heart is full of thee? 
What keeps thy bark upon the wat’ry way, 
When all who dwell within thy walls are gay ; 
When every eye is bright, and bosom glad, 
And not a heart but my lone one is sad ? 
Didst thou not, smiling, say 1 was the star 
To light thy vessel o’er the wave afar? 
And is my ray less bright to thee this eve 
Than on the fatal night that saw thee leave, 
When thou didst kiss away my parting tear— 
Lov’d of my heart, why tarriest thou from here ?” 
Thus chiding him, with anguish in ber look, 
Forth from her window-seat her lute she took, 
And as her fairy fingers o’er it rov’d, 
Warbled in sadness to her best belov'd. 
SUNG. 
Far as my anxious eye can see 
Along the waste of waters blue, 
Frequent I gaze in search of thee, 
But fate denies thee to my view. 
Whither, O whither dost thou roam! 
Wanders thy bark on yondex sea! 
Or hast thou found a dearer home, 
A happier than thou hadst with me. 
O come to me and ease my heart 
Ofall its doubts—of all its fears ; 
Say that we ne‘er again shall part, 

And bush my sighs and dry my tears. 
‘Thus sung the fair one in her mournful mood, 
Amid the stillness of her solitude. 

Ahab, by S. R. Jackson. 





CURIOUS MUSICAL INSTRU- 
MENT. 
One of the Hottentots placed himself st 
the entrance of the tent, and sung several 
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Caffer songs, accompanied by a curious 
stringed instrument, called a gorrah ; he 
applied his breath to the strings, and 
produced some wild and pleasing notes ; 
then occasionally recited some words, 
which the boor interpreted as a call for 
the chiefs of the different Caffer tribes to 
assemble at particular places, either for 
war or hunting —Scenes and Occurrences 
in Caffer Land. 





HONEY HUNTING. 


Art the end of a path we discovered a 
rude but very ingenious scaffolding made 
by the Hottentots to obtain honey from 
the hive. The rock overhung its base so 
much that very great labour and skill 
were required, and risk incurred, in fix- 
ing and tying with strips of bark, the 
poles and branches of trees. Their reward 
may literally be said to be sweet. The 
manner of finding it is very singular, as 
related to us by one of our party, who 
had accompanied a Hottentot in search of 
some. The Hottentot went to a place 
that he thought likely to contain the 
hives, and immediately whistled with a 
sort of call that the honey bird or indicator 
is accustomed to, when the little feathered 
attendant made its appearance, chirping 
loudly and hovering about them ; it then 
flew forward, still chirping and watching 
to see if they followed. It tried twice to 
lead them across a Kloof. flying back and 
again forward to entice them to follow ; 
ey, however, not liking to go that way, 
and the Hottentot continuing to whistle 
the call, the bird at length flew back, and 
led another way, still watching and chirp- 
ing to them to follow him, which they 
now did, and very soon it hovered over a 
Place in the rock, where, on searching, 
y found a hive full of honey ; the bird 
immediately perched in a bush over them, 
and waited patiently till they had taken 
the honey, when it flew down, and took 
sgn of the nest, and eat:what was 
for it. The honey-bird is rather 
Jarger than a spatrow, with brown fea- 
thers. The quantity of honey taken every 
year is immense, and its flavour is very 
delicious. The bees seldom or never 
sting if they are not hurt. The Hot- 
tentot is particular in his manner of 
leaving the honey for the bird, as he says 
it will then remember him, and lead 
‘aulother time in preference to any 
other person. When the bird has eaten 
the honey, the young bees are carefully 
closed up with stones to prevent the 
ratel* from taking them out, and as there 


* A kind of badger 





are always a quantity of flowers, the bees 
never want nourishment.—Jbid. 
PORTRAITS. 


BY MIS8 LANDON, 

Sue leant her head bowed down upon her hand, 

A delicate small hand, with a slight flush 

Of red inside, as it had prest her cheek 

And stolen its blush ; that cheek was very pale: 

'Twas not all sickness, sadness, or deep thought, 

But as it mingled each and all of them. 

Health were too rude a gift for her slight form : 

And for her sadness,—’twas not that which 
springs 

From evil fortune, sorrow, or disgust, 

But that which ever waits upon deep thought. 

Her dark hair was just parted on her brow, 

Careless, yet graceful, for it suited well 

A face which seemed not made for vanity ; 

And eloquent words were passing: and at times 

Her eyes were raised and lighted up; they struck 

Upon her spirit’s own fine chords ; at last 

She spoke—her voice was low and tremulous— 

With that beseechingness of tone and air 

Which is a woman's own peculiar charm, 

Oh! never should a woman's words be more 

Than sighs which bave found utterance. 


2. 

His brow was like the marble, which the sun 
Hath in meridian splendour shone upon, 
Whitening away its every earthly stain ; 
With not a colour save one azure vein ; 
Too clear for health, to show that life was there, 
Else it had been too statue-like, too fair: 
And there were sunny curls; they were too 

bright, 
Too like, alas! that mockery of light 
In summer noontide hours—such as is thrown 
Over the pale whiteness of the funeral stone. 
His mouth was feminine in loveliness, 
But that its scornful smile could well express 
Proud and high feelings; and his voice was low, 
Those tones that to the heart directly go, 
And cannot be forgotten: he seemed one 
Who knew how dearly happiness is won ; 
Hajgpiness! pleasure I should rather say, 
Happiness never made on earth a stay— 
But he is in the grave—the early grave, 
Which ruined hopes, and withered feelings gave. 


Useful Bomestic Minis. 


CURE FOR A CONSUMPTION. 
(For the Mirror.) 
In the month of May, gather the flowers 
from the thorn bush—boil two bunches of 
the blossom in half a pint of milk—let it 
stand till it is about as warm as milk 





impossibility of its being injurious to the 
complaint, or to health, 
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well worth trying.— The flowers will keep 
good, and be fit for use all the year, if 
they are well sprinkled with salt, then 
put into an earthen pan, or preserving 
jar, and tied down tight to keep the air 
from them. N. G. 
DAMPS. 
Amone the remedies for damps, one 
person recommends a sheet of lead a little 
above the surface of the nd, between 
the layers of brick in house building ; 
and another, whalebone between the soles 
of our ‘shoes. Both, it seems, are spe- 
cifics against the ascent of damps to our 
dwellings and persons. 
BLEACHING STRAW. 


THE customary mode of bleaching straw 
for ornamental use, has been to stove it 
in a cask with burning brimstone ; but 
there is a readier method, if judiciously 
applied :—Take a solution of muriatic 
acid, and saturate it with potash until 
the effervescence subsides. Dip the straw 
in the solution. ‘Again the oxygenated 
muriate of limie, which may be had at 
any chemist’s shop, dissolved in water, 
will bleach straw without the least dimi- 
nution of its flexibility. 

The Gatverer. 
“<1 am but a Gatherer and disposer of other 
; nen’s stulf.”--- Wotton 








ArT a late fire in London, while the 
engines were discharging their contents 
against the front of a house, .an inscri 
tion on it became nearly obliterated. “ By 
my sowl,” exclaimed a witty Irishman, 
* this is a queer time for a joke.” “ And 
who the devil is joking,” growled.one of 
the firemen. “ Why don’t you see, honey, 
how you are playing upon words,” reptied 
Pat. 





A GENTLEMAN, finding his stock of 
wines and spirits rapidly on the decline, 
asked his black butler, ** Sancho, how is 
it the Jast wine has gone so quick?” 
Received for answer, “ Why Massa’s 
friends drink great deal, and Sancho’s 
friends drink great deal."’ The difficulty 
was at once cleared up. 


AN EPITAPH, 


IN BKONLLYS CHURCH-YARD, IN 
BRECONSHIRE. 
Ow a man who was killed by a fall from 
a wagon-load of hay. 
Man’s like a vapour, and 
3 Full of woes ; 
e cuts a caper, and 
Down he goes. 


THE MIRROK. 


A BAILLIE in one of the towns on the 
coast.of Fife had seen a ship go to pieces 
during a violent gale of wind; dead 
bodies, casks, chests, &c. came floati 
in, but at length an object ap 
which he could make nothing of; this 
was nothing more or less than a poor 
turkey, whose plumage prevented it from 
sinking, and which the waves were wash. 
ing ashore. Whether it was that t 

had never then been seen in Fifeshire, or 
that the terrific scene had utterly confused 
all distinctions in his mind between zoo. 
logy and. ornithology, certain it. is, that 
with his hair on end, and his mouth wide 
open, he rushed up to the town vocifer. 
ating that he had seen a dreadful cretur— 
an awfu’ cretur. ‘* But what was it, 
Baillie?” said the astonished citizens, 
* what was the cretur?” ‘ Well,” said 
he, ‘*I canna tell, but as I am a livi 
man, and hope for salvation, I tak’ it to 
be ane elephant.” 


Water is generally deemed perfectly 
level, if still; but it is certain, from the 
rotundity’ of’ the earth, that a canal, a 
mile long, having one continuate surface, 
has one of its ends eight inches below the 
level of the other. 





A Boy, three years of age, was particu- 
Jarly backward in his tongue, and his pa- 
rents feared that he would never talk.— 
“Send him to'a girl’s school,” said a 
friend.—The hint was adopted, and suc. 
ceeded beyond expectation. 





ON A GENTLEMAN NAMED 
HEDDY. 


Iw reading his name it may truly be said 
You will make that man dy if you cut off 
his Hed. 


Str Joun Parinewe, in one of his 
works, mentions his having cured a s0l- 
dier by the daily use of the dog-and- 
duck water, which in former days stood 
where now stands the Bethlem hospital, 
and was celebrated for a medicinal spa, 
as well as being a public-house of great 
resort. <A French physician, who trans- 
lated thie passage of Sir John’s, said, 
that ‘* the cure was effected by admini- 
tering an excellent broth made of a s/9 
and duck !” ; 
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